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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: NIGER, JANUARY 1972 


ITEM AND DATE OF MOST RECENT DATA 1969 1970 1971 1970-1971 
2 Change 

Gross Domestic Product: 

1967 = 369 

1968 = 360 

1969 = 346 (most recent).......e0- 346 
Savings Data: Postal Savings 

Accounts (9/71) 10,684 11,133 11,487 

Amount Held in Accounts (9/71) 315 349 416 + 19% 
Money Supply (9/70) 26.76 30.92 36.16 + 14% 
Domestic Credit Outstanding (7/71) 29.20 28.19 25.29 - 13% 


Interest Rate, Central Bank (1/72) 3-1/2% 3-1/2% 3-1/2% 

Interest Rate, Commercial Bank 

Prime (1/72) 6% 5-1/2- 5—1/2- 
6-1/2% 6-1/2% 


Interest Rate, Commercial Bank 


Average (1/72) 7-9% 5-1/2- 5-1/2-9% 
Public Debt Outstanding, _ 

External N.A. 46.2 N.A. 
Public Debt Outstanding, Domestic N.A. 3.6 N.A. 
Balance of Payments $2.2 N.A. N.A. 


Foreign Exchange Reserve 
(as of 30 Sept. for years 
shown) +1.06 +8.9 421.09 +138% 





Production of Major Mining, Agricultural, and Manufactured Items: 


Cement (Metric Tons) 


1/Peanuts (shelled, commercially 
marketed, MT) 

2/Livestock Exported (MT) 
Cotton (Unginned, MT) 


Electric Power Consumption 
(1000 KWH) 


Diesel-Oil Consumption 


(Cubic Meters) 


5/Gasoline Consumption 
(Cubic Meters) 


Consumer Price Indices - Niamey 


Africans (7/62-6/63 = 100) 
Europeans (10/63-12/64 =100) 
3/,2/Foreign Trade: Total Exports FOB 


Exports to U.S. 


3/Total Imports: CIF 
Imports from U.S. 


Imports from Major Sources: 
France 


1969 


25,000 


163,731 


20, 361 


7,007 


29,284 


32 5093 


19,031 


124 


125 


22.7 


228 


45.7 


23 


22.2 


1970 


35,000 


164,824 


32,237 


10,500 


35 5689 


42,997 


21,948 


129 


131 


31.9 


08 


59.3 


3h 


27 


1971 


23 5964 


130,000(E)# 


(6/71) 


14,499# 
(9/71) 


N.A. 


19, 378# 
(6/71) 
23, 669# 
(6/71) 


10, 790# 
(6/71) 


134# 


(9/71) 


133# 


(9/71) 


18. 3# 


(6/71) 


. O94 


(6/71) 
234 
(6/71) 


1.44 


(6/71) 


10. 7# 


(6/71) 


1970-1971 
2 Change 


-32% 


-20% 


-15% 


+7% 


715% 





Main Exports to U.S.: Hides and skins, primarily goat and sheepskins for use 
in glove-making - 1970 value = $26,000 


4/ 
Main Imports from U.S.: Cereals ($175,000 in 1970); Vaccines and Serums 
($68,000); Used Clothing ($627,000); and Road-building Equipment ($46,000) 


1/ Amount legally purchased by official buying agents. 


2/ Legal exports only. 

3/ A note concerning Niger's foreign trade: Legal imports normally exceed 
legal exports by about 50%. Legal exports, however, represent but a fraction 
of actual exports. Control of imports, on the other hand, is usually more 
rigorous. The increase in Niger's foreign reserves is due entirely to accumu- 
lation of unexpended foreign development assistance. 


4/ Includes P.L. 480, Title II. 
5/ Tabulation system changed; figures not comparable. 


# Cumulative figure for period shown in parentheses. 


sources: 
National Peanut Marketing Company 
Central Bank for West Africa 
Niger Statistical Service 
Development Bank of the Republic of Niger 
Finance Ministry 
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SUMMARY 


Despite government efforts to diversify production, Niger con- 
tinues to have a one-crop economy. The major factors influencing 
this essentially agricultural country's prosperity—-rainfall, 
insect pests, and world peanut prices--remain beyond GON control. 
Agricultural and industrial output have increased slightly since 
last year, but Niger is still nowhere. near self-sufficiency. 
President Diori Hamani has been remarkably successful in securing 
foreign development assistance, and he is actively expanding the 
country's circle of friends as he seeks new donors. The limited 
availability of skilled manpower, however, remains a brake on de- 
velopment; and Diori's skills at fund raising may have surpassed 
Niger's ability to absorb capital aid. The search for petroleum 
is continuing and hopes for a strike are high, although to date, 
there is no proof that commercially exploitable deposits exist. 
U.S. engineering and consulting firms may find further business 
opportunities in Niger, as the country strives for development. 


THE CURRENT SITUATION AND ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The Current Situation 


Attempts at Diversification, Little Success 


Niger, historically, has presented an example of the West African counter- 
part to the so-called "banana republics" of Central America. A "peanut 
republic," par excellence, bulk peanuts, cake, and oil accounted for 65% 
of the country's exports by value in 1970, a slight increase from 1969. 


For the farmer, peanuts represent a source of cash to meet the few ex- 
penses he has: taxes, school fees, an occasional length of cloth for his 
wife, and perhaps a bicycle. Although the government encourages peanut 
production, the individual farmer traditionally views this crop as secondary 
to subsistence food items: millet and sorghum. 


Livestock, primarily cattle on the hoof, but including live sheep and goats, 
frozen meat, and hides, represented 18% of Niger's exports by value in 1970. 
The nation's herds are slowly but steadily recovering from a disastrous 
drought in 1968-69 which killed as many as 70% of the cattle in some areas. 


An undetermined number of Niger's cattle are walked across borders for sale 
in neighboring countries. All indications are that officially-recorded ex- 
ports of livestock represent but a minority of actual transactions. Given 

the traditional patterns of herding and stock-raising, strict controls are 

very difficult. Thus, Niger enjoys additional income, although government 

revenues do not correspondingly benefit. 








Cotton continues slowly to increase in importance. The Compagnie Francaise 
pour le Développement des Textiles (CFDT) , acting in co-operation with 
Niger government agencies, is actively promoting the cultivation of this 
cash crop. Though final figures aren't in for the 1971 crop year, all 
estimations place output above that of 1970 (10,500 tons). Roughly 1,000 
metric tons of the annual production of 3,500-4,000 m.t. of ginned fiber 

is absorbed by NITEX, Niger's cotton cloth factory. 


Other products of lesser importance include cowpeas (exported to coastal 
African countries), gum arabic (exported to Europe), dried fish (for 
African consumption), and off-season vegetables, which are air-freighted 
to European markets. There has been discussion of increased efforts to 
expand onion production and undertake industrial drying of onions for ex- 
port. 


Despite these efforts at diversification, the bulk of Niger's agricultural 
effort, both in terms of manpower and acreage under cultivation, remains 
geared to the needs of the former metropole rather than Nigerien or African 
realities. Cotton fiber and vegetable oils are produced in Niger because 
France cannot produce these items herself, and because historically a pri- 
mary thrust of the French mise en valeur of her colonial possessions was 
the development of agricultural raw materials for metropolitan consumption. 


Small-Scale Industrialization Continues with Little Impact 


Like most developing countries, Niger looks to import-substitution indus- 
tries to provide foreign-exchange savings and employment opportunities. 
High transportation and energy costs, however, together with limited market 
potential have retarded industrial development. Successful enterprises 
include a brewery and soft-drink bottling plant, agricultural processing 
installations such as groundnut crushers and cotton gins, a plastics plant, 
a metal fabrication factory (primarily furniture), a brick kiln, a dairy, 
match and soap factories, and a millet flour mill. New industries include 
a gas bottling plant, and the processing complex associated with the 
uranium deposits at Arlit. The government remains the largest single em- 
ployer, accounting for slightly less than half of the salaried work-force 
of roughly 29,000 people. 


Plans exist-for.a tannery, a cigarette factory, a vegetable/meat cannery, 
and a sugar refinery. It is clear, however, that such future industrial 
development as proves possible in Niger (barring the discovery of substan- 
tial amounts of oil) will be related mainly to the agricultural sector. 
IDENTIFIABLE ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The Search for New Partners 


During over a decade of independence, Niger's economy has at best stagnated. 
Per capita income in real terms showed an increase of only 1.5% during the 
first six years of independence, and there has been little, if any progress 





since then. Efforts at increased agricultural output have sadly shown that 
production depends more on rainfall and presence or absence of pests in a 
given year than on extension work and new farming techniques. Niger has 
sought to overcome these basic handicaps through expanding its horizons, 
both in terms of aid and trade. The two major new forces in this regard 
have been the Canadians and the Libyans. 


Canada, for a number of reasons involving both internal Canadian politics 
and factors inherent in Niger, has become this country's new "angel." 
Canada is now engaged in education, river navigation (barge traffic on the 
Niger), and road construction (the famous Route de 1'Unité in the east). 
Canadian personnel in Niger have increased tremendously, and the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) has set up an office in Niamey. 


Libya, invoking the common religion of Islam, has also greatly increased 
her assistance to Niger. This aid, valued at over $5 million through 1971, 
has ranged from medicine to assist the fight against cholera to carpets for 
Nigerien mosques, and has included scholarships, personnel, and equipment. 


Government Efforts Not Marked by Success 


The central government operating budget for 1972 shows a planned increase 
in expenditures of 8.7% over 1971, the first sizeable increase since 1969. 
The jump is from 10.9 billion CFA ($39,647,000 at an exchange rate of 

275 CFAF = $1.00) to 11.9 billion CFA ($41,738,000 at the same rate, or 
$46,980,000 at the now-current rate of CFAF 253 = $1.00). Despite the 
increase, the budget calls for no increases in taxation, hoping to augment 
income through general improvement in the economy. The introduction to the 
budget says bluntly that the development of the economy will depend on the 
harvests, which in turn depend on rainfall more than any other factor. 


The governments realization that taxation has reached a maximum is apparent, 
although there is little reason to believe that merely holding taxes down 
will increase the peasant farmer's buying power. Unfortunately, principal 
factors governing Niger's economy (rainfall, world market prices for pri- 
mary products) are beyond the control of her leaders. The most notable 
breakthrough has been the ability of President Diori to secure external 
financial assistance. Indeed, one might consider his diplomatic ability 

as Niger's most valuable "natural resource." 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Minerals Hold Some Interest 


Though there has been no discovery (beyond uranium) of exploitable petro- 
leum mineral deposits to date, the search for underground riches has been 
one of the most encouraging facets of an otherwise gloomy economic picture. 





Though uranium has not yet proven to be the cure-all it was hoped to be 
because of depressed world market conditions (there is some question now 

as to whether the French will expand Arlit's capacity as previously 
planned), the Japanese have continued their interest in the Akokan de- 
posits. Three major American firms (Sun 0il, Continental Oil, and 

Texaco) have begun, or will shortly begin, surface exploration for petro- 
leum. The sight of American oil crews operating in Niger has given the 
country a boost in morale. To date, work has been conducted by contract 
prospecting firms, notably Ray Geophysical, and Rogers Advanced Prospecting. 


Some activity is going on in non-petroleum mineral research as well. Essex 
Iron, a subsidiary of U.S. Steel, is carrying out exploration in the 
western portion of the country. Bishop Oil and Refining has announced a 
program of research for diamonds in the Air mountains. 


Limited Possibilities Exist for Engineering, Consulting Firms 


Because Niger has been successful in securing external financing for many 
of its development projects (funds are in prospect to pave the entire 
primary road system, although some of this work is for the medium-term 
rather than short-term future), several possibilities for American con- 
sulting and engineering firms may present themselves. Among these, road 
studies rank high together with other infrastructure improvements like 
Niger River port facilities at Gaya and Niamey and raising the low bridge 
at Malanville. While the trans-Saharan road is still far from a reality, 
engineering and feasibility studies will be necessary if it is ever to be 
achieved. Projects with a regional interest, such as the development of 
the Liptako-Gourma region will also necessitate various studies, especially 
mineralogical and hydrological surveys. 
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